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NAPOLEON AND PASSE COLMAR PEARS. 








Mr Fressenpen—Will you please to notice an | 
or pen, in my! 


erratum either of the press, 
extract from Mr W. R. Prince’s note in your last 
paper. The word ‘not’ before the word < identi- 
cal’ was omitted—it should have read ¢ which are not 
identical,’ The error isa material one, though 
easily corrected by looking back to the next pre- 
ceding paper. 

I presume that Mr Prince never read your pa- 
per giving an account of the exhibitions of our 
newly imported pear. Please to insert the follow- 
ing extract from the Mass. Horticultural Society’s 
report of the pear exhibited on Saturday, the 24th 
of October, 1829. ‘By John Prince, Esq. speci- 
mens of the Napoleon pear from Mr Knight’s scions, 
a beautiful, high flavored pear, in fine order, melt- 
ing, sprightly, and full of delicious juice.’ 

It will be seen, then, that the Boston cultivators 
were not so very ignorant, as to mistake a winter 
pear for an autumnal one—a yellow pear, with a 
blush, with deep yellow flesh, for a green pear, 
greenish yellow when ripe, with white flesh, nor a 
pear, the most extravagant and profuse bearer ever 
yet seen here, for one, which is but a common one 
in that respect. The Napoleon of Mr Knight is 
a perfect model of the drawing of the Napoleon 
in the Pomological Magazine—ripens at the same 
time, and has the same qualities. Our Napoleon 
(we hope therefore) is not spurious, although Mr 
Prince claims his own ‘as the genuine. Mr 
Knight told us, that the Passe Colmar was so 
great a bearer that he was obliged to take off nine 
tenths of the fruit,—and so is ours. 

A FARMER. 
- Roxbury, August 21st, 1830. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Mr Russett—As we have within these few 
years received great additions to our stock of 
Gooseberries from Scotland, and as the different 
named varieties are so dissimilar in size, produc- 
tiveness, and flavor, it seems important that those 
which are really worth cultivation should be 
known. My means of ascertaining those which 
are desirable, are so limited, that I have known 
only a few choice kinds, among which are the fol- 
lowing,—labelled, ‘ Jolly Gardener,’ *‘Whitesmith’ 
and ‘ Jolly Angler ;’ this last is a particularly fine 
fruit, of good size, and amber color when ripe. 
There is one variety with us (the name lost) 
which is very prolific, three pints having been ta- 
ken from a two years old bush ; it is an acid fruit, 
suitable only for cooking. The largest fruited 
kind in our neighborhood is_not worth cultiva- 
tion, it is very large, very acid, and very astringent, 
resembling in this last quality the Dwarf Choke 
Cherry (Prunus obovata,) it was received from Glas- 
gow by the high sounding name of ‘Emperor.’ 
It would confer a favor on the community if 
some of your correspondents would send in to 
your office a list of those kinds, which they would 
recommend for general culture, not sacrificing 
flavor to size. It has been suggested to me by 
an observant horticulturalist in Salem, that some 
kinds are less liable to mildew than others, as he 





i has one or two varieties which have never suffer- 


| 


ed from that pest. 
Yours truly, 
Salem, Jug. 17. 


J. M, 1. 





UNPRODUCTIVE PEAR TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—lI would crave the indulgence 
through the medium of your useful paper, of in- 
quiring what is the probable cause of the unfruit- 
fulness and decay of the St Michael pear trees. I 
have on my farm a considerable number of these 
trees of different ages, and of almost every size. 
They are and have been for a number of years 
cumberers of the ground; and I am determined 
to have them hewn down, unless something can 
be done to make them more profitable than they 
are at present. If you or any of your correspond- 
ents will please to give any information on this 
subject you will perhaps oblige more than one 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Remarks by the Editor—‘ A Treatise on Garden- 
ing, by Joun Armstrone of Duchess,’ published 
in Memoirs of the N. Y. Board of Agriculture, vol. 
iii, page 27, gives the following directions relative 
to the management of Pear Trees. 

‘When an old tree becomes unproductive, one 
or two methods should be adopted—either to cut 
it down within eighteen inches or two feet from 
the ground, and train up anew some selected graft, 
which may have pushed from the stump, (which 
is the method of Forsyth ;) or, ‘to take off at its 
base, every branch which does not want at least 
twenty degrees of being perpendicular, and all 


rule will be left. Into these, (the retained branch- 
es) at their subdivisions, and at different distances 
from their bases quite to their extremities, grafts 
must be carefully inserted, which, when they at- 
tain sufficient length, (say twelve inches) must be 
trained downward—the lower ones almost perpen- 
dicular, and the upper ones just below a horizontal 
line ; and so placed as to distance that the leaves 
of the one will not at all shade the other.’ 

We hope some of our correspondents will give 
the results of practical science on this subject. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PEARS. 
Mr Fessenpen—As I have heard much dis- 
‘cussion at various times about the Mouthwater, 
Mouille-bouche, or Verte-longue pear, I deem it ap- 
propriate to send you a precise description of it 
for insertion in your paper. Another variety to- 
tally different is cultivated in some collections, and 
erroneously called by the titles appertaining to 
this. Very respectfully, 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE, 


Linnean Botanic Garden, } 
August 12, 1830. 5 


Moutnwater—Prince’s Catalogue, No. 32. 


Verte-longue, 
Mouille-bouche, , —Duhamel— 
Verte-longue d’automne, of some collections. 


This pear is most commonly of an exact pyra- 


diameter 26, tapering very much towards the stem. 
Sometimes it assumes a turbinate form of -equal 





spurs from such other branches as by adopting this. 





| 
| 


each direction ; but specimens of this latter shape 
are not very often met with. The position of the 
eye is even, or nearly so, with the outer surface of 
the fruit, and the stem is green and 8 or 9 lines in 
length. The skin is, even at the period of matur- 
ity, of an uniform shade of rather dark green, 
and is also perfectly smooth ; in some cases, how- 
ever, one may observe a grayish streak running 
lengthwise of the fruit. ‘The flesh is rather firm, 
but melting, and of a pleasant flavor, with some 
sweetness and richness. The seeds are brown 
and the fruit ripens at the end of September or 
early in October, The tree is of thrifty growth, 
with dark green foliage, and it has altogether a 
very healthy appearance. 
AMBRETTE. 

There having been much discussion also relative 
to the Ambretle pear, | now send a description of the 
only winter pear so called in Europe. It will be 
seen that it differs from that described under this 
name by Mr Coxe, and particularly so in regard 
to its thorns. J also send you a description of an- 
other fine pear, the ‘ Angleterre, of Duhamel— 
and | pen this communication with that most ad- 
mirable and correct work lying before me, in order 
to be enabled to support my comments by the 
highest authority. 

Very respectfully, 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE. 


AmprettE—Duhamel—Forsyth. Pr. Cat. No. 86. 
Synonymes. 

Ambrette @hiver, 

Ambrette avec épines, 

Ambrette d’hiver avec épines, 

Ambrette grise, 

Thorny Ambrette. 

This pear is two inches in diameter, and 25 
lines in height. Its form is rounded and inclining 
to oval, diminishing a little towards the stem, 
which is large, 9 lines in length and inserted in a 
very small cavity, whose circumference is swollen 
by some small protuberances, The head is very 
round and the eye is placed in a slight depression, 
surrounded by some small projections. The skin 
is whitish and sometimes grayish, according to the 
soils. The flesh is greenish white, melting, and 
of a sweet, rich, and very pleasant flavor. The 
seeds are black and contained in broad cells, and 
the fruit begins to ripen in November, but keeps 
till in February. The branches are thorny and 
the tree may be ingrafted on both the pear and 
the quince. It delights in a dry and warm soil, 
with a good exposition, and succeeds better as a 
standard than as a dwarf; in wet and cold soils 
the fruit is far inferior to that produced in more 
favorable situations, 


of various 
publications. 


ANGLETERRE—Duhamel, 
Synonymes. 
Poire d’ Angleterre, 
Beurré @ Angleterre, Pr. Cat. No. 119. 
Angleterre or English Beurrée, Coxe, 
The form of this pear is exactly pyramidal, Its 


midal form, its height 33 lines, and its greatest | height 33 to 36 lines, and its breadth 23 to 25, 


but there are occasionally some of larger and some 
of smaller dimensions, The skin is generally 


breadth as height, being then 28 or 29 lines in' light green, without any other particular shade, 
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hut sometimes it becomes a little yellowish at per- | months every year—the other is defended from ‘field in the vicinity of that place, which yielded 15 1-2 


fect maturity, and the sunny side acquires a red- 
dish tint; in all cases it is dotted over with numer- 


| the overflowings of the sea by strong dykes ; yet 


these countries are the most famous for richness 


‘ bushels per acre and the grain taken indiscriminately 


from the heap, on repeated trials, weighed 70 1-2 


ous grayish specks. The flesh is very melting | of svil, for abundant harvests and ease of cultiva-| pounds to the bushel, after having been long and 
and replete with rich and pleasant juice, It ripens|tion, of any upon the earth. I have often won-| thoroughly dried in the sun. 


in September and becomes soft soon after, _The | 
seeds are blackish brown, large, and perfect. | 
There is no variety of the pear more extensively | 
cultivated at Paris and its environs than this, and | 
during the month of September the markets are | 
filled with the fruit. ‘The tree is very productive | 
and seldom fails to produce a crop, It is only | 
propagated on the pear stock, as it does not succeed 
on the quince. I perceive Forsyth quvtes this | 
from Duhamel as a synonyme of the Brown 
Beurré, which is a great error, it being a very 
melting pear, and therefore the appellation of 
Beurré in every case misapplied. 





PRESERVING VEGETABLES FOR 
WINTER, &c. 

Mr FessenpeEn—Seeing a paragraph in the 
Jast N. E, Farmer respecting the preservation of | 
green vegetables for winter use, Lhave been in- 
duced to offer a remark or two in order to prevent 
if possible, others suffering the mortification which 
{endured myself the last winter. Ihave tried 
the same method, as well as gome others, several 
times and have invariably been disappointed. 
Peas, Corn, and Beans, are rendered tasteless 
and insipid. Beans, though they retained in a 
small degree their flavor, were so hard as to be 
unfit for use. I state these facts merely for the 
benefit of those who like myself are lovers of 
vegetables, that they may not be disappointed. 

Aug. 21, 1830. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Remarks by the Editor—We did not publish the 
paragraph alluded to as a discovery of our own, 
but gave our authority for the report. There may, 
perhaps, be a process for preserving vegetabies for 
winter’s use, which may prove successful, though 
others have failed. 

A Treatise on ‘The Art of Preserving all kinds 
of Animal and Vegetable Substances, for several 
Years,” by M. Appeit, was published by order of 
the French Minister of the Interior. 

In this it is stated that M. Appert’s process 
consisted, 

1. In inclosing, in bottles the substances to be 
preserved. 

2d. In corking the bottles with the utmost care ; 
for it is chiefly on the corking that the success of 
the process depends. 

3d. In submitting these inclosed substances to 
the action of boiling water in a water bath (Bal- 
neum Maria) for a greater or less length of time, 
according to their nature, and in the manner point- 
ed out with respect to edch several kind of sub- 
stance, 

4th, In withdrawing the bottles from the water 
hath at the périod described. 

A translation of this Treatise may be found 
in the Appeudix of the second American edition 
of Dr Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, published 





in Philadelphia, in 1826. 


From the New Hampshire Statesman. 


CORN ON TURKEY BOG—or EGYPT IN 
AMERICA, - 

Mr Printer—tlistory informs us that the rich- 

est and most productive parts of the earth are in- 





- tervals and meadows. Such is Egypt—such is 
Holland. The one is covered with water several 


dered why our farmers should suffer the rich val- | 


leys and meadows to lie useless and uncultivated, 
while they toiled and dug among rocks and sands 
upon the barren hills, for a scanty harvest. 

These reflections have been occasioned by some 
new experiments lately made upon lands hereto- 
fore considered useless. Having been informed 
by several credible reports of the facts, 1 deter- 
mined to look for myself, and now send you the 
result of my inquiries, The place to which I al- 
lude is called Turkey Bog, lying about three miles 
from this village, partly in Concord, and partly in 
Bow. This bog is supposed to contain about 
1500 acres, covered with a thick growth of white 
maple—and has been yalaable only for wood. 
The soil isa black, rich mould, of considerable 
depth. During the drought of last year, the fire 
caught by accident, and ran over many acres, 
killing and destroying the wood, This part was 
owned by those enterprising farmers, Messrs Car- 
ter and Abbot, of this town. They cleared off 
the wood in the winter, and .about the first of 
June planted twenty acres of corn, which now 
appears flourishing, and promises an abundant 
harvest. . Of the sixty acres of corn owned by 
these gentleman, none appears so luxuriant, of so 
deep and healthy acolor, as that growing on the 
bog,and none presents a fairer prospect for a 
great crop. There were also many large pump- 
kins growing among the corn, together with po- 
tatoes, turnips, onions and beets, flourishing finely 
upon this once neglected bog. This was’ indeed 
a beautiful sight ; where but one year ago the wild 
fern and alder grew, now the rank corn waved as 
far as the eye could reach. 

I have been informed that several years ago a 
piece of this bog being burnt over in a similar 
manner, was sowed with rye by Mr Walker, of 
Bow, which produced a very large crop of grain. 
There are some of the most convenient parts of 
this immense meadow, which are already cleared, 
yielding a great supply of hay, some at the rate 
of three tons to the acre. It has been estimated 
that the whole meadow would produce 4000 tons 
of English hay: yet although owned by wealthy 
farmers, it is suffered to remain as nature formed 
it, a useless waste. I do net mean only this par- 
ticular meadow, for every town contains thousands 
of acres equal to the richest parts of Egypt and 
Holland, which now are overgrown by briars and 
thorns. While the highlands are exposed to the 
ravages of insects, these rich bottoms are free 
from the destroying worm and pinching drought. 

I think Mr Printer, that the public are much 
indebted to Messrs Carter and Abbot for the en- 
terprise they have undertaken, and hope they will 
pursue their undertaking, as JI learn they intend, 
with the greatest hopes of success. 

Concord, Aug. 10, 1830. 

Mr Epiror—By some experiments tried this 
season, I have ascertained that sulphur will re- 
lieve the slabbering of horses, occasioned by eat- 
ing the Euphorbia. My method is to give a tea- 
spoonful of the flowers of sulphur with a little salt, 
—Western Tiller. 





Heavy Wheat.—The Hillsborough (N.C.) Recorder 
says ‘wheatthat has been cut this season from a 


/ 








A large proportion of the wheat crop lately so 
promising about Haverhill, N. H. has been destroyed 


| by alittle yellow maggot, 1-8 of an inch long, grow- 


ing from a nit deposited by a long yellow-legged fly, 
which did much damage near Montpelier, Vt. 2 or 
3 years since. 


NATIVE PEA. 
There is a species of wild or native pea that grows 


on the sandy beaches in this county, which if 


brought into cultivation might become a valuable 
addition to the products of the kitchen garden. It 
usually grows about one foot in height, and bears 
some resemblance to the cultivated kind called 
‘Blue Imperial.’-—The pods grow in clusters, of from 
four to eight, each containing several small sized, 
brownish colored peas, ripe inJuly. It is said to 
be perennial, roots living and throwing out fresh 
shoots for several successive years, and it flourishes 
where nothing but beach grass would vegetate. We 
have heard it asserted that this pea is poisonous, and 
therefore unfit for the table; but, we believe, this 
assertion will not prove true; for the plant has the 
genuine characteristics, and the fruit the flavor and 
taste of the pea genus. We have collected a small 
quantity for seed, and intend planting them another 
season.— Barnstable Journal. 


BREAD. 

A new kind of bread, called pain animalise, is now 
manufactured in Paris. It having been found that 
the gelatine of bones, used for soups, was exceedingly 
nutritious, it was imagined that if this gelatine could 
be introduced into bread from potato flour, which is 
very much less nutritious than wheaten flour, the 
former would be equally pleasant, and even more 
nutritive than wheaten bread. The experiment has 
been tried with great success, and beautiful loaves 
of bread, made in this way, are now sold in Paris, at 
a much lower price than bread from wheat flour. 
The gelatine is so purified as to impart no unpleasant 
flavor, and the potato bread, thus manufactured, is as 
agreeable asit is wholesome. Asacheap, nutritious, 
and useful article of food for the poor, the potato 
bread thus made, is unequalled. A large quantity 
of biscuit sent out with the African expedition was 


prepared in this manner.—Salem Gazette. . 


There will be but little cider made this year in 
Somerset and Devon. The orchards put forth their 
blossoms rather profusely, but, from the overburthen 
of last year, the trees were weakly, ard unable to 
sustain their promise. It is only from the few trees 
which did not bear last year, that fruit may now be 
expected.— Taunton [Eng] Courier. 








SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

A correspondent of the Troy Sentinel relates the 
occurrence of several cases of spontaneous combus- 
tion. His statement being brief, we extract it, as 
important to those engaged in caulking or repairing 
ships : ‘ , 

While repairing the tow-boats, large quantities of 
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pitch and rosin are used, mixed with a quantity of | ous toapply heat too freely ; but it is quite necessary 
coarse whale oil to pay the seams and decks. The | thatthe means above mentioned should be persever- 


kettle used is carried remote from the fire: the 
workmen apply this hot cement with a mop made of | 
woollen yarn. In one instance the mop took fire 
while in the hands of the workmen ; in two instances 
they took fire while lying on deck ; and in another 
the mop was placed against a pile of boards, when 
the men went to breakfast. In about half an hour 
the mop took fire to the pile of boards: considerable 
exertion was necessary to extinguish the flames.— 


Salem Gazette. 


THE STAGE REGISTER. 


There is hardly any publication except the Al- 
manac to which the public make a more frequent 
reference than tothis. We are as much a travelling 
people as the Arabs, though it may be that we re- 
main longer in a place. We travel for pleasure, 
for profit, for health, and from idleness. Whenever 
we would go in the Northern States, by steam boat, 
canal, or stage, the route, distances, and fare are to 
be found in the Register.—T'ribune. 


DROWNING. 
TrREATMENT.—If apparently drowned—send 
quickly for medical assistance ; but do not delay the 
following means ;—1, Convey the body carefully with 
the head and shoulders in a raised position, to the 
nearest house. Great care should be taken in re- 
moving the body, that it be not bruised, or shaken 
violently, or in any way roughly handled, nor car- 
ried on the shoulders with the head hanging down 
nor rolled on the ground, on a barrel, &c; such 
methods formerly resorted to with the view of caus- 
ing the water to flow out of the stomach, are now 
considered highly injurious.---2, Strip the body, and 
rub it dry ; wrap it in hot blankets, and place it in a 
warm bed ina warm chamber.— 3, Wipe and cleanse 
the mouth and nostrils.—4, In order to restore the 
natural warmth of the body, move a heated covered 
warming-pan over the back and spine, put bladders 
or bottles of hot water, or heated bricks to the pit 
of the stomach, the arm pits, between the thighs, and 
also to the soles of the feet ; ferment the body with 
hot flannels ; (if possible immerse the body in a warm 
bath, as hot as the hand can bear, as this is prefer- 
able to the other means of restoring warmth ;) rub 
the body briskly with the hand ; do not however sus- 
nd the use of other means at the same time.—5, 
n order to restore breathing, introduce the pipe of 
a common pair of bellows (when the apparatus of 
the Humane Society is not at hand) into one nostril, 
carefully closing the other and the mouth, at the 
same time, drawing downwards and gently pushing 
backwards the upper part of the wind-pipe, to allow a 
more free admission of air. Blow the bellows gently, 
till the breast be a little raised; the mouth and nos- 
trils should then be set free, and a moderate pres- 
sure made with the hand upon the chest : repeat the 
process till life appear. mbes: 
The treatment to be employed where animation is 
suspended by lightning, is the same as is laid down 
for drowning. 








HANGING. 

In attempting the recovery of those who have 

hung themselves, the same means are to be resorted 
to, with the addition of bleeding. 


EXPOSURE TO COLD. 
In the management of those who havebeen too lon 

exposed to extreme cold, as to be apparently dead, 
the body must be restored to its natural heat by slow 
degrees ; by first rubbing it all over with snow ice, or 
cold water. After this friction has been employed for 
some time, the body must be wiped quite dry, sub- 
mitted to the friction of several warm hands, then 
wrapped in flannel, and put in a warm room. At 
this stage,the lungs should be inflated with warm 


| been overlaid or suffocated by the inattention of 


ed infor a considerable time. When infants have 
their nurses, or when animation has been suspended 
by convulsions, the same mode of treatment must be 
pursued as is laid down for ‘suffocation by drown- 
ing.’—Book of Health. 


Smoxive.—‘ The young man who, unjustified by 
the plea of ill-health, or unsanctioned by the pre- 
scription of his physician, has acquired the habit of 
smoking pipe or cigar, may assuredly congratulate 
himself on having reached the second stage of his 
progress from temperance to dissipation,—from elas- 
ticity of spirit and vigor of frame to premature im- 
becility and decay. As the reckless poacher is gra- 
dually led on, from his work of midnight depredation 
in the woods, to more daring acts of violence and 
rapine; so will the youthful smoker be too often 
insensibly allured from a wanton indulgence in the 
cigar to the sins of intoxication, and the ultimate sa- 
crifice of his health, his character, and prospects. 
Let parents, then, as they appreciate the responsi- 
bility which devolves upon them, solemnly protest 
against, and resist, the first encroachment of this per- 
nicious habit in their family. Let the womenof this 
country, whose influence 1scommonly as beneficent as 
irresistible, exert their powers in decrying the nox- 
ious practice, and averting from those in whose re- 
putation and welfare they are so deeply interested, 
the moral pestilence. If the leaders of fashion in the 
land are resolutely bent on destroying the little rem- 
nant of energy and character which they still pos- 
sess, let them pursue their ignoble propensities, and 
achieve the work of moral ruin asthey are wont to 
dissipate their fortunes, in private. Society will 
be disposed to contemplate with singular philosophy 
and forgiveness, any act of moral suicide which 
these ‘Spoilers of human hive’ may be tempted to 
commit. But let them not contaminate with noxious 
exhualations the public atmosphere.—Illustrations of 
Medicine. 











RECOVERY FROM AN ELECTRIC SHOCK. 
During the thunder-storm of last Saturday eve- 


darkest night; and the contrivance is such, that the 
only light visible is on the part of the book hat is 
read. 


happy thought.—If you wish to find anything 
that is lost in a well, or ascertain the cause of any 
impurity there may be in the water, place a com- 
mon mirrgr over the well in such a position as to 
catch, and throw the rays of the sun directly to the 
bottom of the well, which will instantly become il- 
luminated in a manner so brilliant that not only 
the smallest articles, such as pins, needles, spoons, 
knives, &e, can be distinctly discerned, but also, 
that the smallest pebbles and stones at the bottom 
can be as effectually examined as if they were 
held in the hand. The sun is in the best situation 
to be reflected in the above manner in the morning 
or afternoon of the day. ‘ This simple experiment,’ 
says the editor of the Hampden Whig, ‘ was com- 
municated to us by a worthy patriot, with a wish 
that we should give it to the public.’ 


Filial Affection.— Heywood, in his account of cer- 
tain persons who suffered in Scotland, on a charge 
of witchcraft, says, that one of them, a woman, when 
fastened to the stake, cried to her son for water. | 
‘Helpe me to any drink, be it ever so little, for I am 
most extremely drie,’ to which the hopeful youth 
replied, ‘By no means, deare mother, will I do you 
that wrong, for the drier you are, no doubt you will 
burn the better.’ 


Prevention of Musquitoes.—A_ correspondent o 
the N. Y. Courier, suggests the following mode 
of preventing the abundance of Musquitoes that 
are apt to make their appearance about this  sea- 
son of the year. It merely consists in sifting a 
peck of wood ashes into each cistern, to destroy 
the animalcule from which the musquitoes are 
produced, So small a quantity of ashes will not 
injure the water ; and the remedy is at least 
worth trying. 





ning, one of our citizens, Mr Samuel Seaton, coming 
near a tree, which stood in front of the house in 
which he resided, at the instant of a very vivid flash 
of lightning, which fell on the tree, received the 
whole charge in his head and body, which violently | 
threw him to the ground, and deprived him of a ly 
appearance of life. Dr James Reid being called in, | 
restored animation in about thirty or forty minutes 


Remedies for Stings and Bruises,—In the trials, 
of many years, in our own family, we have never 
found Olive Oil, or Common Sweet Oil, to fail of 
giving immediate relief, and effecting a complete 
cure of poisonous stings, if gently rubbed on imme- 
diately, and continued for a short time. And, 


by plentiful effusions of cold water on the breast | for a bruise, the application of Water, as hot as it 


and face, (not on to lose time in stripping the 
body,) succeeded by bleeding. 

This case being, perhaps, in its violence, equal | 
to any on record, we have thought it important to | 
state some of the particulars, as a matter of public 
interest. There must have been a great accumu- 
lation of the electric fluid, as, in entering his body, it 
tore his coat, (made of linsey) vest, and shirt, into 
rents the breadth of his shoulders, both across and 
along his body, burned his ear, singed the hair on the 
side of his head, and, descending in a stream of four 
to five inches broad, crossed his breast, then descend- 
ing to the loins, divided, and passed down both ex- 
tremities, and out through his shoes, porforating | 
them with holes as though buck shot had been forced 
through them;—in some places breaking the skin, 
and oe itin its whole course, so as to give the 
appearance of an extensive burn.— Shawneetown ( Ill.) 
Gazette. 

The largest holly tree now known in Europe, 
grows at present in the garden of Richard Armstrong, 
Esq. of Ballgaly; itis upwardsof sixty feet in height. 





An ingenious mechanic in the neighborhood of Hull 
has invented a small lamp, which may be attached to 
spectacles of a particular description, by means of 





air, and a little lukewarm wine and water conveyed 
intothe.stomach. In these cases, it is highly danger- 


can be borne, either by a wet cloth, or by immers- 
ing the part, we have always found effectual. It 
may be necessary to continue the application of 
water, and to renew the heat, for a considerable 
time, and to rub the swollen party sofily.—Penn. 
Examiner. 


Elder leaves, put sround the roots of peach 
trees, is recommended as_a perfect antidote for 
the injury arising from worms.—.V. Y. Farmer. 


To destroy Slugs—I have always remarked 
that slugs will attack the leaf ofa somewhat 
withered cabbage in preference to those in a more 
thriving condition, When I plant out a bed of cab- 
bages, therefore, I strew the leaves that I cut off 
all over the bed and the slugs will lie under them 
and feed on them in theshade. Every day or 
two I have the leaves gathered up and given 
to the pigs and then strow more leaves, and so on, 
till I get rid of the slugs entirely. —Jbid. 





Silk Culture.—Several thousand Mulberry irees, 
says the Troy Budget, have been planted in that 
vicinity ;—Dr Corning and Mrs Pawling, are each 





which and a reflector, any person may read in the 








feeding several thousand silk worms. 
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From the Columbian Gazette. 


WINE FROM NATIVE GRAPES. | 

We acknowledge the receipt of four bottles of 
wine from Major Adlum, accompanying his re- | 
ceipt in our paper of today for making wine from | 
the wild grape, as a specimen of what our coun-| 
try can produce with trifling labor. How much 
better would it be for the health, comfort and mor- 

als of our farmers, if they would bestow more 
"attention upon the manufacture of an article 
which requires so little trouble and expense, and 
which is so infinitely superior to the poisonous 
trash of every description sold under the various 
names of spirits. 

Domestic wine, Cider and Perry are not only 
more wholesome but cheaper than ardent spirits. 
We have every variety of soil and climate, and 
only need a little experience to rival the most fa- 
mous wines of Madeira, France or Spain. 


Mr Evirorn—As there is now growing over 
the whole face of our country, thousands of bush- 
els of wild grapes, and as the For-grape is now 
nearly of the size it will come to when at maturity, 
I have written the accompanying receipt, which if 
you publish in your useful paper, it may be of 
some advantage to the public in general, 

I have, according to this receipt, made wines 
of various qualities, some of which accompanies 
this—it was sometimes at three or four years old 
equal to the best Madeira, according to the opin- 
ions of good judges, and none of it so bad as _ the 
low priced rot gut wines now imported, much as 
your Malagas, Clarets, &c, and it isas salubrious 
as the best of those imported. I have made wine 
of a Fox-grape that was pronounced hy Mr Jef- 
ferson and others, equal to the Burgundy of Cham- 
bertin, one of the best wines in France, and it was 
at the time compared with Burgundy he had on 
his table, imported by himself when he was Pres- 
ident of the United States. And last autumn I 
made a pipe of wine from the common siall 
grape, growing spontaneously on the fences, stone- 
heaps and shrubs, by some called the Chicken, 
and by others the. Ciolyon grape; itis the Vitis 
sylvestris, or blue bunch grape of Bartram. This 
wine was pronounced by several ladies and gen- 
tlemen recently from France, equal to, and of the 
flavor of Burgundy, that cost in France five francs 
per bottle. I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, &c, 
; JOHN ADLUM. 


TO MAKE WINE OF IMMATURE GRAPES, 


Although wine may be made in any stage of 
their growth, and of any kind of grape, I would 
advise them to be left op the vines until they have 
attained their full size—and as the skin and stem 
of the unripe grape has no bad flavor, the grapes 
may be used in any stage of their growth. Grapes 
of different sorts and sizes may be mixed together. 

The following receipt is for ter gallons, which 
may be increased to any quantity by taking the 
fruit, &c, in proportion :° 

To a tub of the capacity of fifteen or twenty 
gallons, take forty pounds of immature grapes, 
(no matter for the variety whether wild or cultivated,) 
and bruise them in successive portions, by a pres- 
sure sufficient to burst the berries without break- 
ing the seeds: four gallons of water are then to 
be poured into the vessel, and the contents are to 
be carefully stirred and squeezed by the hand until 
the whole of the juice and pulp are separated from 





the solid matter. The materials are then to re- 


main at rest for a period from six to twentyfour 
hours, when they are to be strained through a 
coarse bag, by as much force as can conveniently 
be applied to them—oue gallon of fresh water 
may afterwards be passed through the mare, for 
the purpose of removing any soluble matter which 
may have remained behind, Twentyfive pounds 
of good clean sugar, either brown or white, are 
now to be dissolved in the juice thus procured, and 
the total bulk of the fluid made up with water, to 
the amount of ten gallons and a half, 

The liquor thus obtained is the artificial must, 
which is equivalent to the juice of the grape, It 
is now to be introduced into a tub of sufficient 
capacity, over which a blanket or similar texture, 
covered by a board, is to be thrown, the vessel 
being placed in a temperature of from 60° to 80° 
of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Here it may re- 
main for twentyfour hours or two days, accord- 
ing to the symptoms of fermentation which it 
may show, and from this tub it may be drawn in- 
to ferment. When in the cask it must be filled to 
the bung-hole, that the scum which arises from) 
the bottom may be thrown out—as the fermenta- | 
tion proceeds, and the bulk of the liquor in the 
cask diminishes, the superfluous portion of the 
must (viz. the half gallon) which was made for the 
express purpose, must be poured in so as to keep 
the liquor still near the bung-hole. When the fer- 
mentation becomes a little languid, as may be 
known by the diminution of the hissing noise, the 
bung is to be driven in and a hole bored by its side, 
into which a wooden peg is to be fitted—this peg 
may be drawn once intwo or three days, for a 
few minutes, to let the air that has been generated 
escape—and in about three weeks or a month it 
may be drove in permanently tight. 

The wine thus made must be put into a cool 
cellar, as it is no Jonger necessary to promote the 
fermentation process. If the operator is not in- 
clined to bestow any further labor or expense, he 
may examine it in some clear cold day in January 
or February, or the beginning of March, when if 
it is fine and bright, as it frequently will be, it may 
be bottled without further precautions. To in- 
sure its fineness, however, it is the better practice 
to rack or decant it towards the end of Decem- 
ber into a fresh cask (fumigated with sulphur) so 
as to clear it of its lees. At this time also, the 
operator will be able to determine whether it is 
not too sweet for his views. In this case, instead 
of racking it, &c, be will stir up the lees so as to 
renew the fermenting process, taking care also to 
increase the temperature at the same time, At 
whatever time the wine is racked it ought to be 
fined. Sometitnes it may be necessary to rack it 
a second time into a fresh cask, (if the wine is 
not perfectly bright,) and again repeat the opera- 
tion of fining. All these removals should be 
made in clear, dry, and if possible, in cold weather. 
In any case it must be bottled during the month 
of March. 

The wine thus produced will generally be brisk, 
and sunilar in its qualities tothe wines of Cham- 
paign, with the strength of the best Sicily. 

Circumstances which cannot always be control- 
ed, will sometimes cause it to be sweet and still, 
and at others to be dry. 


VARIATIONS OF THE PROCESS DESCRIBED ABOVE. 

The skin of the grape or the whole marc, as 
well as the juice may be fermented together in the 
vat or tub, along with the sugar in the first stage of 


rapid, and the wine prove stronger and less sweet, 
but it will acquire more flavor. 

Cream of tartar, or, which is preferable, crude 
tartar, may be added to the must in the proportion 
of six ounces to ten gallons or one pound toa 
barrel, 

If it is wished to have a very sweet as well as 
brisk wine, the sugar may be increased five pounds 
for every ten gallons. And in this case if the 
fruit is increased to fifty pounds instead of forty, 
or in that proportion, and keep it two years in the 
cask, it will assume a Madeira flavor, and it will be 
a pleasanter and better wine than most Madeira now 
imported. If the wine is intended to be less sweet, 
that is, five pounds less of sugar to the ten gallons, 
if it is not bottled in March, it will, after the 
month of August or September, be a better wine 
than the French Madeira now imported. But in 
all the above processes if it is bottled in March, it 
will seven times out often sparkle like Champaign, 
And all sparkling wines to drink them in perfec- 
tion ought to be drank in from twelve to eighteen 
months after it is made. 

To insure briskness without extessive sweet- 
ness, the fiuit must be increased to fifty pounds, 
when the sugar is from 25 to 30 pounds. If, dur- 
ing the fermentation of wine thus formed, there 
should appear any danger of the sweetness van- 
ishing altogether, it may be racked into a cask, 
fumigated with sulphur, “and the fermentation 
checked by fining. Thus it will be speedily fit 
for use. 

The best mode of fining wines that I am ac- 
quainted with is as follows, say for a cask of from 
thirty to thirtyfour gallons : 

Draw off a gallon or more wine, then take one 
quart of milk immediately from the cow after 
milking and before any separation takes place, to 
which add two table spoonfuls of salt and one of 
the sweet spirits of nitre—mix st with the wine 
drawn, and pour it into yourcask and stir it well, 
and leave the bung loose for about twelve hours, 
and then drive it tight—and in from eight to 
twelve days it will be beautifully fine and bright, 
and is ready to bottle. 

If the fermentation is complete, and all the 
sweet principle turned to alcohol, fining is unneces- 
sary, as the wine will be perfectly fine and bright— 
and it is only to be fined when there is small par- 
ticles floating in it, or cloudy; and when all the 
sediment, mucilage and other impurities are got 
clear of, either by fermentation or fining, it will 
then keep for an age or ages—no matter for its 
strength, without it should extract some ferment- 
ing principle out of the cask. 








Remarks on the general principles of husbandry 
—1. Whatever may be the nature of your soil, 
and situation of your farm, remember that there is 
no soil so good, but it may be exhausted and ruin- 
ed by bad tillage ; and that there is none so, bai, 
that cannot be rendered fertile by good tillage— 
even barren heath, if it can be ploughed and 
swarded, ‘a 
2. The true art of husbandry consists in suf- 
fering no crop to grow upon your land, that will 
so far exhaust your soil, as to lessen the value of 
yonr succeeding crop, whatever profit such a crop 
may afford you. r 
3. To avoid this, suffer no one crop to grow 
two years successively, upon the same piece of 
ground, excepting grass and buckwheat, without 





the process, The fermentation will thus be more 


the fertilizing aid of rich manures to support the 
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strength of the soil; and then change of crops 
will generally do best, excepting onions, carrots, 
and hemp. 

4, Every plant derives from the earth for its 
growth, such properties as are peculiar to itself; 
this plant, when followed successively for two or 
more years, upon the same ground, will exhaust 
the soil of those properties peculiar to itself, with- 
out lessening its powersto produce some other 
plants: this fact is most striking in the article of 
flax, which will not bear to be repeated oftener 
than once in seven years, and is common to all 
crops, with the exception of those mentioned 
above. 

§. To avoid this evil, arrange your farin into such 
divisions as will enable you to improve all the va- 
riety of crops your lands may require, in such 
regular succession, as to form a routine of five, six, 
or seven years, according to the nature, quality, 
and situation of your farm. 

6. This method will make poor land good, 
and good land better: Try and see,—Montgom- 
ery Co, Free Press. 





Food for Cattle. Every traveller who pas- 
ses Alsfelt, a little town between Frankfort and 
Weimer, remarks the beauty of the oxen employ- 
ed in agriculture in that neighborhood, and yet 
they are only fed on straw and roots, straw being 
the only fodder raised in that part of the coun- 
try. Itis prepared as follows: 

The straw is cut very small by the chaff cutter ; 
it is then put into a cauldron, mixed with potatoes 
and carrots, and boiled till it forms a kind of jelly. 
This mixed with a -sufficient quantity of water, 
is served in due pértion to the beasts. The an- 
imals so fed require no water, and so well do 


they thrive on this mess, that they are, notwith- 


standing the summer labor, ready for the butcher 
at the end of the year. ’ 
Jour, de Soc, Agric, Practiq. 





From the Palladium. 

Tomatos.—We see, by the papers, that the 
Philadelphia Market is already abundantly sup- 
plied with this delicious and healthy vegetable. 
We have been sorry to learn, from our Horti- 
culturists, that they do not bring the Tomato into 
market so early as they might, for the reason 
that there is here so little demand for it. Of all 
vegetables, the Tomato is, for the summer, the 
most healthful, palatable, and refreshing. On the 
Barbary coast, in the South of Europe, and in all 
our Southern States. they are prized above all 
other summer vegetables. Its culture has not, 
till within a few years past, been generally intro- 
duced into the gardens of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, but it now receives much attention there, 
and has become a great favorite at every table. 
Its progress in public favor, in New England, is 
by no means commensurate with its merits; 
though it can be raised in as great perfection 
and abundance here as anywhere. The maxim 
of the Romans, in regard to another vegetable, 
is better applicable to the Tomato : 

‘ Cur morialtur homo, cui crescit in horto. 

Tomatum ? 


Cheap substitute for Malt.—The Mechanics’ 
Magazine (London) announces the roots known 
by the name of Mangel-wurtzel, as a cheap substi- 
tute for Malt in the preparation of Beer. The 
manner in which they should be used is this: 








cleanse well the roots, cut them into slices, and | 
put them into a boiler in which as much water 
will be placed as will suffice to cover them, lay 
a weight on them to press them down; let them 
be taken out and pressed ; the liquor so extracted 
from the roots is to be, with the water in which 
the roots were boiled, again set over the fire and 
reduced, by boiling, to such strength as suits the 
palate; then add so much Hops as may be con- 
sidered necessary ; let the extracted matter be again 
set onthe fire forone hour; when taken up, let 
the liquor be cooled as quickly as possible, and a 
sufficient quantity of yeast to work, it is gen- 
erally done with ale. The expense does not ex- 
ceed 7 English shillings for 16 gallons. The re- 
fuse left from the press is an excellent food for 


pigs. 


Remedy for Burns and Scalds.—From the num- 
ber of accidents which have lately taken place, and 
by which several persons have been so dreadfully 
burned as to cause death, we recommend the fol- 
lowing simple remedy, by which the pain from 
either a burn or scald is instantly relieved ; let 
clarified honey be applied on a linen rag, and in 
one moment the pain will cease. This remedy 
has been tried several times, and it always reliev- 
ed the moment the honey was applied.—NVewark 
Times. 





Corn Cobs.—It has heen pretty accurately as- 
certained that thirteen bushels of Indian Corn in 
the ear, ground up corn and cols together, afford 
at least as much nutriment in feeding cattle, as 
nine bushels of corn without the cobs, The dif- 
ference is owing to the great quantity of saccha- 
rine matter contained in the cobs, as well as in 
the additional stimulus of distention afforded by the 
food, which is all important for graminivorous an- 
imals,—Columbia ( Penn.) Spy. 





TEMPERANCE AND PATRIOTISM. 

The Anniversary of American Independence 
was celebrated on the Sth ult. at Putney, Vt. 
Some very spirited toasts were drank without the 
aid of artificial stimulus, so common on such occa. 
sions; ‘forming’ (says the Bellows Falls Int.) ‘a 
new era in the celebration of the illustrious day, 
and adding a new article to the declaration of In- 
dependence that we are, and of right. ought to be, 
free and independent’ of and from the slavery of 
ardent Spirits. 





Salt is usually sent to market too soon after it 
is removed from the salt works. The Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, who is largely concerned in the manu- 
facture, expressed it as the result of his experience 
that salt ought to remain in store at least six 
months before it is fit for market. This is little 
time enough for salt to drain and become suffi- 
ciently dry for use, and we think our manufacturers 
would find it for their profit to keep their salt on 
hand a longer time than is now usual, and the 
consumer would be better satisfied with the do- 
mestic article. 





An extensive swamp or marsh in the southern 
part of Whately, has been drained by cutting a 
channel to the Connecticut—in some places to the 
depth of 20 or 25 feet. We are infurmed that 
some interesting vegetable remains were found 
twenty feet below the surface—large stumps on 
which marks of the axe were visible, &c. 








Hampshire Gazette. 


From all quarters of the country we have ac- 
counts of abundant harvests of wheat, and that 
the quality is very superior. The weather in our 
immediate neighborhood is most favorable for 
corn, as far as hot sun and frequent showers can 
insure a good crop, Farmers who are out of 
debt, may keep sv by observing economy and sim- 
plicity in their household and mode of living, but 
estates are rapidly crumbling to pieces, and fam- 
ilies falling into poverty by frequent, legal and yol- 
untary divisions. Those whose mothers rode in 
carriages must ride on horseback, and the daugh- 
ters of those who rode on horseback will have to 
walk, This general progress of things may be 
retarded by restricting our labor and manure to 
smaller spaces, and by great economy and great 
saving, by giving away old horses if you can find 
any body fools enough to take them, and substi- 
tuting oxen and mules for young ones, as fast as 
possible ; by driving idle sons from the parental 
roof, as the hen does her chickens, when they can 
provide for themselves, in short, by keeping no 
dead capital, and feedjng no idle mouths ; and by 
regarding as the first objects of ambition to be— 
out of debt—with aclean conscience and a clean 
shirt.—American Farmer. 





Cure for the Ringworm.—Tuake the root of the 
common yellow,or wild dock; wash it clean, 
bruise it, or cut itin very thin slices; putit in a 
cup, or other small vessel, and add vinegar suffi- 
cient to cover it, Let it stand a day or two, then 
apply the mixture to the ringworm, by rubbing 
it with a piece of the root, two or three times 
a day, for a few successive days. This, it is said, 
will effect an entire cure. 


Cure for the Croup.—The Croup, one of the 
most dangerous and rapid of diseases, may be 
effectually checked by the external application to 
the throat of equal parts of camphor, spirits of 
wine and hartshorn well mixed together.— Hun- 
terdon Gazelle. 





Ardent Spirits.—Dr Porter, of Portland, in re- 
ply to the question how much ardent spirits a per- 
son may use as a medicine in case of sickness, 
gives a short and decisive auswer asa result of 
nearly sixty years’ experience in the profession, — 
His reply is‘Noneat all necessary. When the 
Temperance Society in Portland was formed, I dis- 
liked the exception, as being totally unnecessary 
and improper, giving unlimited toleration to the 
use of ardent spirits under this pretext,’ 





According to the Marblehead Register, 364,000 
fish were carried into that port from the Grand 
Bank within ten days, which, when ready foe the 
market, will be about 12000 qtls. 


Very Dear.—One day last week a man was 
fishing in a pond near Chichester, when the owner 
of it came up to him and ordered him off; the man, 
playing the deaf ear, answered that the d—d fish 
would not bite, and he did not think there was any- 
thing in the pond but carp. The owner was so en- 
raged at the fellow’s answer, that he threatened to 
throw him intothe pond ; upon this, the intruder offer- 
ed to lend him one of his rods to fish with. Unable 
to suppress his anger, the proprietor ran up to him, 
for the purpose of giving him a ducking, but, at 
the moment, the deaf man bobbed his head down, 
and the incensed gentleman's foot slipping, he fell 
headlong into the water—a depth of six feet—and 
was obliged to call upon the deaf man to assist him 
in getting out: who told him he did not expect to 
catch such a large fish in that pond, or he would 
have brought a stronger line.—Brighton Herald. 
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PEAT FOR MANURE. 

Lord Meadowbank, a British nobleman, pub- 
lished a pamphiet on the best mode of converting 
peat into manure, from which the following is ex- 
tracted :— ; 

‘Let the peat-moss, of which compost is to be 
formed, be thrown out of the pit for some weeks 
or months, in order to loose its redundant moist- 
ure. By this means it is rendered the lighter to 
carry, and less compact and weighty, whem made 
up with fresh dung, for fermentation ; and accord- 
ingly, less dung is required for the purpose, than 
if the preparation is made with peat taken recently 
from the pit. The peat taken near thé surface, or 
at a considerable depth answers equally well, And 
the more compact the peat, and the fitter to prove 
good fuel, so much the more promising it is to be 
prepared for manure, 


‘ Take the peat-moss to a dry spot, convenient 
for constructing a dunghill, to serve the field to be 
manured, Lay the cart-loads of it in two rows, 
and the dung ina row betwixt them, The dung 
thus lies on the area of the compost dunghill, and 
the rows of peat should be near enough each 
other, that the workmen in making up the com- 
post, may be able to throw them together by the 
spade. _ In making up let the workmen begin at 
one end ; and at the extremity of the row of dung, 
(which should not extend quite so far at that end, 
as the rows of peat on each side of it do,) let them 
lay a bottom of peat, six inches deep, and fifteen 
feet wide. Then throw forward, and lay about 
ten inches of dung above the bottom of the peat ; 
then four or five of dung; and then cover it over 
with peat at the end where it was begun, at the 
two sides and above. The compost should not be 
raised above four feet and a half -high, otherwise 
it is apt to press too heavily on the under parts, 
and check the fermentation ; unless the peat, when 
dry be very puffy and light, and then a much 
greater height is desirable. Neither should it be 
much: lower, otherwise it will prove wanting in the 
compactness, and soon also, if the weather is very 
dry, in the moisture required for the ingredients of 
which it consists to act chemically on each other. 
When a beginning is thus made, the workmen will 
proceed working backwards, and adding to the 
column of compost as they are furnished with the 
three rows of materials, directed to be laid down 
for them. They must take care not to tread on 
the compost, or render it too compact, and of con- 
sequence, in proportion as the peat is wet, it should 
be made up in lumps, and not much mashed or 
broken. 


‘In mild weather, seven cart-loads of common 
farm-yard dung, tolerably fresh made, is sufficient 
for twentyone cart loads of peat-moss ; but in cold 
weather, a larger proportion of dung is desirable ; 
at least it is prudent to omit putting any peat be- 
tween the two upper layers of dung, and rather 
thicken the outer coating with peat. It is also 
proper in winter, if ground with a dry bottom can 
be conveniently employed for the purpose, to in- 
crease greatly the breadth of the dunghill, which, 
in that case may be done without any limit, by 
adding all round the dunghill circles, consisting of 
layers of dung and peat of seven feet in breadth. 
And if the mass of the dunghill is thus enlarged, 





there is little occasion to exceed the proportion of 
dung recommended for making up to prepare in 
the milder season; especially if a covering of 
coarse vegetables of any sort, such as waste hay 
or straw, rushes, broom, or furze, or brush wood of 
evergreen is thrown over the dungbill, In fact, a 


. . . . | 
covering of this sort is scarce less useful in sum- 


mer to prevent the escape of moisture, than in 
winter to exclude cold, 


‘To every twentyeight cart loads of the com- 
post when made up, it is of use to throw on above 
it a cart load of a~hes, either made from coal, peat, 
or wood; or if these cannot be had, half the 
quantity of slacked lime may be used, the more 
finely powdered the better. But these additions 
are in no wise essential to the general success of 
the compost, provided a sufficiency of time is al- 
lowed to the preparation to compensate for the 
want of them. 


‘ The dung to be used should either have been 
recently matle, or kept fresh by compression ; as 
by the treading of cattle or swine, or by carts 
passing over it. And if there is little or no litter 
in it, a smaller quantity will serve, provided any 
spongy vegetable matter is added at the making up 
the compost, as fresh weeds, the rubbish of a stack- 
yard, potato-shaws, sawings of timber, &c. And 
as some sorts of dung, even when fresh, are much 
more advanced in decomposition than others, it is 
material to attend to this ; for a much less propor- 
tion of such dung, especially if abounding in-ani- 
mal matter, as is less advanced, will serve for com- 
post, provided care is taken to keep the mass suf- 
ficiently open, either by a mixture of the above- 
mentioned substances, or, if these are wanting, by 
adding the peat peace-meal, that is first mixing it 
up in the usual proportion of three to one of dung, 
and then, after a time, adding an equal quantity, 
more or less, of peat. The dung of this character, 
of greatest quantity, is shamble dung, with which, 
under the above precautions, six times the quan- 
tity of peat, or more, may be prepared. The same 
holds as to pigeon dung, and other fowl dung ; 
and to a Certain extent also as to that which is col- 
lected from towns, and made by animals that feed 
on grain, refuse of distilleries, &c. 

‘The compost, after it is made up, gets into a 
general heat sooner or later, according to the 
weather, and the condition of the dung; in sum- 
mer in ten days or sooner; in winter not perhaps 
for many weeks, if the cold is severe. It always, 
however, has been found to come on at last; and 
in summer it sometimes rises so high as to be mis- 
chievous, by consuming the materials, (fire fang- 
ing.) In that season a stick should be kept in it 
in different parts, to pull out and feel now and 
then; for if it approaches to blood heat, it should 
either be watered or turned over; and on such an 
occasion, advantage may be taken to mix with it 
a little fresh peat. The heat subsides after a time 
and with great variety, according to the weather, 
the dung, and the perfection of the making up of 
the compost ; which then may be allowed to re- 
main untouched, until within three or four weeks 
of using, when it should be turned over, upside 
down, and outside in, and all Jumps broken : then 
it comes into a second heat, but soon cools, and it 
is fit to be taken out for use. In this state the 
whole, except bits of the old decayed wood, ap- 
pears a black free mass, and spreads like garden 
mould. Use it weight for weight, as farm yard 
dung ; and it will be found in a course of crop- 
ping, fully to stand the comparison.’ 


| SELECT SEED CORN. 

| Mr J. Mercer, a writer for the American Farm- 
er, in a communication republished in the New 
| England Farmer, vol. v. page 187, states that he 
,had much improved ‘ the genuine Tuscarora corn 
| by never planting a grain that was not selected in 
the fields (for four or five years past) from those 
stalks which produce two or more ears,’ Joseph 
Cooper, Esq. of New Jersey, in a letter to a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia, states that ‘A friend sent 
me a few grains of a smaller kind of Indian corn, 
the grains of which were not larger than goose 
shot, which he informed me by a‘hote in which 
they were enclosed, were originally from Guinea, 
and produced from eight to ten ears on a stalk.— 
Those grains I planted, and found the production 
to answer the description, but the ears small, and 
few of them ripe before frost. I saved some of 
the largest and earliest, and planted it between 
rows of earlier kinds of corn, which produced a 
mixture to advantage ; then I saved seed from the’ 
staiks that produced the greatest number of the 
largest ears, and first ripe, which I planted the 
ensuing season, and was not a little gratified to 
find its production preferable both in quantity and 
quality to that of any corn I had ever plauted,— 
This kind of corn I have continued planting ever 
since, selecting that designed for seed in the man- 
ner I would wish others to try, viz.—When the 
first ears are ripe enough for seed, gather a_suffi- 
cient quantity for early corn or replanting; and 
at the time you would wish your corn to be ripe 
generally, gather a sufficient quantity for planting 
the next year, having particular care to take it 
from stalks that are large at bottom, of a regular 
taper, not over tall, ‘the ears set low, and contain- 
ing the greatest number of good sizeable ears of 
the best quality; let it dry speedily; and from 
the corn gathered as last described, plant your 
main crop, and if any hills should be missing, re- 
plant from that first gathered, which will cause 
the crop to ripen more regularly than is common, 
which is a great benefit. The above mentioned I 
have practised many years, and am satisfied it has 
increased the quantity, and improved the quality 
of my crops beyond what any person would imag- 
ine, who has not tried the experiments.’ 


MOLASSES FROM SWEET APPLES. 

The Rey. Jared Elliot, in his ‘ Essays on Field 
Husbandry’ observed that ‘A barrel of cider of 
sweet apples when made into molasscs, will be 
worth ‘three pounds, abating five shillings for the 
making, when cider made of common apples, will 
be worth but twenty shillings, exclusive of the 
barrel.’ 





How to prepare Molasses for preserving Fruits, &c. 
—Take 8 Ibs. molasses, bright New Orleans or 
Sugar House; 8 Ibs. pure water, 1 lb. coarsely 
powdered charcoal.—Boil them together for 20 
minutes, then strain the mixture through fine flan- 
nel, double—put it again in the kettle with the 
white of an egg, boil it gently, till it forms a syrup 
of proper consistence, then strain it again. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’ 
Saturday, August 21, 1830. 
FRUITS. 

Apples—Mr E, M. Ricuarps of Dedham, pre- 
sented some seedling Apples, from the original tree, 
now standing on land of the late Mr Benoni Fair- 
banks in that town; they are called the Benoni 
Apple—all of a fine red ‘color, yellow flesh, and 
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good flavor, and the committee consider them a 
valuable summer Fruit, 


Pears.—Mr Aurrep Bayuires, of Taunton, ex- 
hibited some pears froin a seedling tree, which was 
produced about 60 years ago from the seeds of the 
primitive pear, and is now flourishing in Dighton. 
The specimen was nota favorable one, but the 
committee judged the fruit to be well worth cul- 
tivating. Skinless pear (Poire sans peau, No. 7 of 
Cox) were presented by Mr Mannine of Salem, 
a valuable summer Fruit. 

Also by the same, English Red Cheek Pears, 
(No. 30 Prince’s Treatise) this variety is inferior to 
others which ripen at the same time : also—Pears 
from a French tree—similar to the preceding. 


Grapes,—A bunch of Black Hamburg Grapes, 
weighing 24 ounces, was received from Doct. Aus- 
tin, of Newton,—remarkably fine. 

Plums.—Mr Mannine, of Salem, presented 
fruit of the Italian Damask Plum. This variety 
is of large size, and the tree a great bearer. 
(Supposed by some persons to be same as Violet 
Reine Claude.) Also from the same, Orleans or 
Red Damask Plums, Also Seedling white pluins, 
fruit small but great bearers. Mr Ponp, of Cam- 
bridge, exhibited Plums, the fruit of suckers taken 
from the garden of the late Henry Hill, Esq. 
This variety is large and good, and well deserves 
cultivation, 

Peaches.—F rom Mr Wuirmarsn, of Brookline, 
were received Natural Peaches, the exterior of a 
red and yellow color, red flesh, and good flavor. 
Also from the same person, peaches marked 
‘Royal Kensington,’ a good early variety, but the 
name is undoubtedly wrong. Also from the same 
person, peaches marked ‘ English Swalsh.’ 

Black Apricots.—[{No. 15 of Prince’s Treatise,] 
from R. Mannine,—these are not worthy of culti- 
vation, By order of the Committee. 

R. M. 


Loubat’s Vineyard.—Mr Loubat, at his extensive 
Vineyard near N. Y. city, has 60,000 permanent 
Grape Vine stocks—besides a large number of 
young cuttings for sale. The fruit is now well 
formed, and the enterprising proprietor has a 
prospect of maturing hetween four and five thou- 
sand pounds of grapes this season, the principal 
part of which is intended for the New York mar- 
ket. 





The N. Y. Daily Advertiser states that a sloop 
load of whortleberries lately sold in that city for 
$400. They might be carried from Cape Ann, in 
season, with profit, as they do not grow near New 
York. 





The Tremont House, in Boston, is now the most 
spacious aud splendid Hotel in the United States. 





Of Medicines prepared in Distilled Spirits —Dr 
Rush, in his ‘ Observations on the duties of a Phy- 
sician,’ has the following remarks: 

‘Give as few medicines as_ possible in tinctures 
made with distilled spirits. Perhaps there are few 
cases in which it is safe to exhibit medicines pre- 
pared in spirits in any other form than in drops. 
Many people have been innocently seduced into 
a love of strong drink, from taking large or fre- 
quent dos:s of bitters, infused in spirits Let not 
our profession be reproached in a single instance, 
with adding to the calamities that have been en- 
tailed upon mankind by this dreadful species of 
intemperance.’ 


To CorrEesPonDENTs.—We think it proper to state 
that we have received a letter from Mr Wm R. Prince, | 
dated August 22, in which-he alludes to a communication | 
containing some further remarks about the Napoleon and | 
Passe Colmar pears, which he says was sent us by mail | 
the day before. No such communication has been re- | 
cieved by us. 








rnd 


For Sale, 


acres—on the Craigie road, less than three miles from | 
Boston. With a good two story honse and barn thereon— 
a thriving young orchard and other fruit trees. 








For terms and other particulars, inquire of Wm. E. 
Payne, No. 5 Court-street. eptol Aug. 27. 
Strawberry Plants —Keens’ Seedling, &c. 

Yor sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A superior collection of Strawberry Plants, from Mr 
Haggerston’s Charlestown Vineyard, comprising the fol- 
lowing sorts:—the Roseberry, Downton, Bath Scarlet, 
Pine Apple, Royal Scarlet, Mulberry, Wilmot’s Superb, 
and Keens’ Seedling. For a particular notice of the last 
magnificent variety, we beg leave to refer to the Report 
of the Committee on Fruits, of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, June 19, 1830. 

‘The specimens of “Keens’ Seedling,” offered by 
Mr Haggerston, of the Charlestown Vinevard, exceeded 
anything of the kind we had ever seen. This new varie- 
ty. introduced into this country by that enterprising and 
skilful horticulturist. fully sustained the high character 
given of it, in the English publications, and all that is 
said of it in the Pomological Magazine, where it is de. 
scribed as being ‘ very large, very good, and very prolific.’ 
Taking all the properties of this justly celebrated straw- 
berry into consideration, it may be said to have no rival. 
Some of the largest of those exhibited by Mr Haggerston, 
measured over 54 inches in circumference, and the aver- 
age circumference of the sample, being about one quart, 
it is believed was over 4 inches. A few of them were of 
cocks-comb shape, but mostly round or ovate. The 
produce upon the stalks of a single plant, set last autumn, 
was exhibited at the Hall by Mr Haggerston, which, on 
counting, was found to consist of the astonishing number 
of 157 ripe and green berries. The size and strength of 
the fruit stalks, its broad, deep green leaves, and the gen- 
eral healthiness and vigor of the plant, are well adapted 
to the support and protection of the enormous size and 
auantity of fruit which it yields. The committee on 
fruits are therefore unanimously of opinion that Mr Hag- 
gerston is entitled to the Society’s premium for the best 
strawberries, which is accordingly awarded him ; and they 
further award hima preminm of $5,00 for introducing 
this new and most valuable variety. 

By order of the Committee, 
FE. Puinney, Chairman.’ 

The first mentioned varieties, may be purchased at the 
rate of $1 per hundred; Wilmot’s Superb, at $5 per 
hundred; Keens’ Seedling, at $15 per hundred, &2,50 
ner dozen. or 95 cents ner single plant. August 206. 


Bolivar Calves, Sarony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 
For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated im 
ported improved Durham short horned bull Roriiv ar 
which stock have produced 36 quarts of milk a day. No 
1, dam Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No 
2, dam Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3, dam Ceres 
her sire Ceelehs, her dam Vr Grav’s imnorted Cow. No 
4, dam Beauty, half Celebs and half Gallowav. The 

Calves are beantiful, and their dams all great milkers. 
Two imported Saxony Bucks, 2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
3 pairs of Bremen Geese. Inquire of Benjamin Shurt- 
leff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Hanover Street, Boston. 
tf. July 9. 











Grass Seeds. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North M irket street, 

A large assortment of Seeds of the various grasses cul- 
tivated in New England, viz: 

HERDS GRASS; RED TOP: 

ORCHARD GRASS; 

TALL MEADOW OATS GRASS; 

FOWL MEADUW GRASS; 

LUCERNE, or FRENCH CLOVER; 

RED CLOVER; 

WHITE HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER;; also 

BUCKWHEAT, FLAX, MILLET, FIELD PEAS, 
and 14 varieties of the most esteemed FIELD TURNIP 
SEED, cultivated in Europe and America, all warranted 








of the first quality, and at the customary market prices. 
Aug. 13. 


A valuable Farm at Lechmere Point; consisting of 30 | — 





Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street—direct from 
the Brighton Nursery, 

A large variety of Strawberry Vines, comprising the 
Pine Apple, Roseberry, Bath Scarlet, Royal Scarlet, Mul- 
berry, Wood, Chili, &c, at $1 per Senda Also Wil- 
mot’s Superb, Keens’ Imperial, and Keens’ Seedling, at a 
reasonable rate. 





om Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 
formed that they can have their volumes neatly half 
bound and lettered by sending them to this office. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











FROX TO 
APPLES, new, = - barrel, 200 3 00 
ASHES, pot, firstsort, - - | ton, {115 OV 120 00 
earl, first sort, - - | 1133 00 135 00 
BEANS, white, . - bushel.) 90 
BEEF, mess, - barrel. 10 00 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, i; « | 860 940 
Cargo, No, 2 - ie 65) 670 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, pound. 10 i3 
CHEESE, new milk, — - - - “6 6 7 
Skimmed milk, - e “6 3 5 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel.) 5 59 5 75 
Genesee, - - sis 525 5 62 
Rye, best, ot ngs a « | 3H 3% 
GRAIN, Corn, : - ‘bushel | 46 55 
ye, - o |. * I 65 67 
Barley, - Si oa fk 
Oats, . 2 i ae 
HAY, - | ewt. | 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ews, | 11 50 12 00 
HOPS, Ist quality. - etel “” (BO Bo 
LIME, - + © \« |cask.{ | W 1b 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at . ton.| 359 37 
PORK, clear, - - - |barrel| 19 WO Qu 50 
avy, mess, - - “ 12 25 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, .- e " 12 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - ‘bushel 200 
Orchard Grass, - oi @ 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - « “ 4 70 
Red Top (northern,) ° | “ f2 30 
Lucerne, - - - |pound 33 35 
White Honeysuckle Clover, | « | 38 
Red Clover. (northern) | 46 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- |“ 5 55 
Merino, ful} blood. unwashed, | « 30 35 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, | “ | 60 35 
Mer.no, three tourths washed, | “ 42 65 
Merino, half blood, oe 38) 45 
Merino. quarter oi] ef 35) 42 
Native, washed, a. & 35) 40 
Pulled, |.amb’s, firstsort, - | | 57 
Pulied, Lainb’s, second sort, | “ 33! 45 
Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort,|  “ ' 42 

PROVISION MARKET. 


CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Ceerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 











BEEP, best pieces, - - - - pound 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - on 8 10 
whole hogs, - - a 5) 6 
VEAL, i ae “ 4 8 
MUTTON ° e - “ 4 10 
POULTRY, - But a “ w 12 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - - . | « ul M6 
Lump, best, : “ is) 62 

EGGS, =f dozen I! 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, . - |bushel. 84 95 
Indian, retail, + Pe | wa 
POTATOS new - . haere ee } 
CIDER. [according toquality,] — - ‘harrel.| 350} 400 
EAE OST CES ER See - a acl 


Bricuton Marxet—Monday, August 23. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Pats jot. } 

At Market this day, 471 Beef Cattle, (inc'u ling 60 unsold 
last. week) unsold this day about 70; 260 Stores, 12 Cows 
and Calves, 3603 Sheep and 145 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—trom $3,50 a $4,50; a small 
‘number were taken at $4,75. 

Stores—Sales quite brisk, though at a low price ; more 
than half the number were sold. 

Cows and calves—Sales good; we noticed several at 
$20, 22, 25, 28. 

Sheep and- Lambs.—From $1,33 a 1,84; we no*'ced 
several lots taken at $1,50 a 1,624; asmall number of 
prime wethers were taken at $4,25. 

Swine—Not much doing ; no sales of lots; afew were 
taken at retail at 44 a 54 cts. 
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MISCELLANIES. 














MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIES. 

The following maxims, if pursued, will not only 
make the men in love with marriage, but cause 
them to be good husbands ;—the first is, to be good 
yourself, ‘To avoid all thoughts of managing a 
husband, Never try to deceive or impose on 
his understanding, nor give him uneasiness ; but 
treat him with affection, sincerity and respect. 
Remember that husbands, at best, are only men, 
subject like yourselves to error and frailty. Be not 
two sanguine, then, before marriage, or promise 
yourselves happiness without alloy, Should you 
discover anything in his humor or behaviour not 
altogether what you expected or wish, pass it over, 
smooth your own temper, and try to mend his, by 
attention, cheerfulness, and good nature. Never 
reproach him with misfortunes, which are the 
accidents und infirmities of life—a burden which 
each has engaged to assist the other in support- 
ing, and to which both parties are equally exposed— 
but instead of murmuring and reflections, divide the 
sorrows between you; make the best of it, and it 
will be easier to both.—It is the innate office of 
the softer scx to soothe the troubles of the other. 
Resolve every morning to be cheerful all day, and 
should anything occur to break your resolution, 
suffer it not to put you out of temper with your 
husband. - Dispute not with him, be the occasion 
what it may ; but much sooner deny yourself the 
trifle of having your own will, or gaining the bet- 
ter of an argument, than risk a quarrel or create a 
heart-burning, which it is impossible to foresee 
the end of. Implicit submission in a man to 
his wife, is even disgraceful to both ; but implicit 
submission in the wife, is what she promised at 
the altar, what the good will revere her for, and 
what is, in fact, the greatest honor she can receive. 
Be assured a woman’s power, as well as her hap- 
piness, has no other fonndation than in her hus- 
band’s esteem and love, which it is in her interest, 
by all possible means, to preserve and increase. 
Study, therefore, his temper, and command your 
own,—Enjoy with him satisfaction, share and 
soothe his cares, and with the utmost assiduity con- 
ceal his infirmities.—Amer. Farmer. 





impressed with the idea, that their happiness and 
respectability does not necessarily result from mar- 
riage, but from the cheerful and faithful discharge 
ofthe duties before them, in whatever state or sta- 
tion they may be placed.—Zadies’ Magazine. 


HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

Under this head the following extract is publish- 
ed ia the Portland Courier. They are valuable 
and welltimed hints. Let fathers, too, profit by 
them; for though less with their children than 
mothers, their example and carriage toward them 
is equally important. 

‘in my intercourse with mothers, I have no- 
ticed particularly their various methods of family 
government, and the errors to which they are most 
liable. I believe that most of them may be traced 
io a want of patience. While the judicious moth- 
er is laudably anxious that her children should im- 
bibe right feelings and dispositions, she should rec- 
ollect that during the first five or six years of 
their lives, when impressions are always the deep- 
est and most permanent, they are preparing their 
little code of morals and forming their habits of 
action, not so much from her precepts as her 








example. She should therefore look well to her 
own conduct, and “while she is endeavoring to 
educate them, let her beware that she neglect not 
herself. Lether examine her own disposition, and 
if that is irritable and impatient, let her take heed 
that it does.not betray itself in her intercourse with 
her children. With them, all should be calmness 
and consistency ; nothing should appear to be the 
result of passion or caprice. They should always 
be able to see that their parent has a reason for 
the course of conduct she pursues. Those pa- 
rents, who are always complaining of the stub- 
bornness and ill humor of their children, may de- 
pend upon it the fault lies more with themselves 
than they are aware, or would be willing to ac- 
knowledge. The mother is perhaps burried and 
oppressed with cares of her family, and a child 
commits some fault, which perhaps at any other 
time would have only elicited a slight reprimand, 
but now she rebukes it in terms entirely dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, and the child becomes an- 
gry and turbulent, for he feels as if rebuked, not 
for doing wrong, but for giving his mother trou- 
ble ; not for the offence he has committed, but 
for his mother’s want of patience to bear with it; 
and he consequently sees not his own fault, but 
that of his parent. For myself, I never detect a 
fault in a child, or have. occasion to punish one, 
without examining myself with the most scrutini- 
zing severity, lest there should be something in 
my example to foster the fault lam so anxious 
to eradicate from my child.’ 





UNSEASONABLE AND DanGerous Practices. 

After a long and fatiguing walk, or laborios 
exercise of any kind, to throw off coat or outter 
garment, untie cravat, expose the neck and breast, 
and then sit down at an open window, or door, in 
a current of air in the evening. 

To drink, after such fatigue or exposure, very 
cold iced water; or to take iced cream, in place of 
a draught of clear river water, or that which has 
been exposed some time to the air. 

To eat much of any kind of fruit, or any at all, 
of that which is unripe, especially in the evening ; 
or to suppose that the evil consequences are to be 
obviated by a glass of wine, or cordial, or spirits 
and water. 

To eat much animal food, or to drink liquors of 
any kind, under the idea of thereby removing the 
weakness caused by the great heat of summer. 

To give to infants, or children in general, any 
such detestable compositions as milk punch, wine 
or porter sangaree, ortoddy. This practice ought 
to be an indictable offence at common law. 

To give infants and children any of the various 
quack medicines, which are recommended as cures 
for worms, or summer complaints, even though 
sold for twentyfive cents a bottle. The common 
causes of disease, from teething, weaning, excess 
or irregularity in food, extreme heat, &c, are suffi- 
ciently destructive without the auxiliaries of patent 
and quack medicines, old women’s cures, or 
mother’s sweet gifts. 

To sleep exposed directly to the night air, espe- 
cially if it be very damp, and much cooler than 
the air of the day. 

To have recourse to morning bitters, drams, or 
antifogmatics of any description, other thay spong- 
ing the whole surface of the body with salt water, 
or using a tepid bath of the same. 

To be tempted by the fineness of the evening to 
sit up till midnight, and, as a consequence, to lie 
in bed in the morning. 





To take the usual meals, when excessively fa- 
tigued from want of sleep, unaccustomed labor, or 
beginning indisposition. Abstinence, or reduced 
diet, timely commenced, will obviate all the risks 
from these causes,—Jour. of Health, 


Garden Strawberries.—A gentleman in Mary- 
land burns his strawberry vines every spring, by 
covering the bed about an inch thick with dry 
straw, and setting fire to it when there is a gentle 
breeze. He burns one third of his vines at first ; 
another third 15 or 20 days later ; and the re- 
maining third still later, and thus secures a succes- 
sion uf crops. He thinks that vines managed in 
this way yield a third more in quantity than others. 








WINES. 

There is a point to which temperance societies 
have not directed their energies. ‘They have met 
the fiend and almost vanquished him, and as a pre- 
caution have generally prohibited even wine. This 
is without doubt a proper caution i this country, 
where the wine most consumed, is, if called Claret, 
part logwood, brandy and water, or if called Madeira, 
cider, honey, and brandy. It is like the patent medi- 
cines that are warranted to contain no mercury, but 
the old enemy is there under a new form, and the 
more dangerous because in disguise. It is a well 
known fact that the countries producing the greatest 
quantity and variety of wines, are the most distin- 
guished for temperance, and even in the large cities 
of France or Italy a person intoxicated is an uncom- 
mon sight. As men in all ages have used wine, it 
will probably be impossible to make them forego it 
now, though it would be advantageous. Our own 
cider is a stupifying drink, and is often drunk to ex- 
cess.--- Tribune. 





Damp Cellars.—Much complaint sometimes ari- 
ses from those whose cellars are damp and moul- 
dy, and the air disagreeable aud unhealthy: that 
the dampness not unfrequently gets dispersed 
throagh all the lower parts of a house, A rem- 
edy is said to have been found by having a fire- 
place in. the cellar which is done at a small 
extra expense when building ; by which means, a 
free and constant circulation of air through the 
cellar is obtained. The writer has two houses in 
which there are fireplaces in the cellars, and no 
complaint is made, as stated above, by those who 
occupy them.— Mech. Magazine. 








The companion of a gentleman into whose ear 
a weevil had flown, poured some whiskey into his 
ear, having seen it recommended in the newspa- 
pers, which killed it, and it was drawn forth. 





The season gives the very best promise. Eng- 
lish Crain of all kinds will be heavy ; Hay abun- 
dant ; Indian Corn somewhat backward, but be- 
gins io look up well, Fruit killed in the valley. 
by the late frosts, but the boughs bend under the 
weight on the hill.— Keene V. H. Sentinel. 
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